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PREFACE 


This enquiry was commenced in November 1944 under 
the direction of Professor C. N. Vakil. In his absence since 
February last year on deputation to the Government of 
India, the work of directing the enquiry and editing the 
report has devolved on me. Dr. Lakdawala has super- 
vised the work of tabulation and has been mainly res- 
ponsible for the drafting. Mr. S. A. Pandit, Research Assis- 
tant in the Economics Department, has done the arduous 
work of tabulating the data, of ammging and rc-aiTanging 
them as required and of deducing preliminary results. He, 
therefore, rightly shares the authorship of this brochures 

Some 20 students of the School gave their voluntary 
services for the investigation work. Our thanks are due to 
aU of them, and especially to Mr. B. M. Masani, Miss Menezes 
and Miss A. D. Shrolf for hcl2)ing further in the work of 
tabulation. 

I must also thank Mr. D. R. Samant, Lecturer in the 
Department, for supervising and checking up the work of 
the student-investigators and Mr. B. V. Krishnamurthy, 
Research Assistant in the Department, for help in tabulation 
and arrangement of results. 

Lastly, it is a pleasant duty to acknowledge with thanks 
the grant from the University of Bombay to cover the 
«xpenses of the investigation. 


Bombay, 

10th January, 1S46. 


J. J. Amjabia 




WAR & THE MIDDLE CLASS 

Ad Inquiry into the Effects of Wartime Inflation on Middle 
Class Families in Bombay City 


I 

It is well known that although the high wartime prices 
have benefited a few rich at the top and have also created a new 
well-to-do class, they have affected adversely large masses of 
the population whose incomes did not increase pari passu. The 
war effort implies a reduction in the amount of goods and services 
available to the public. The inflationary method of financing 
the war would only aggravate the suffering of the people by 
distributing the real war burden inequitably as seen from the 
food and cloth famine witnessed in this country. The various 
price control and distribution control measures eould alleviate 
this situation only to a Ibnited extent. 

It would be interesting but is in faet impossible to know 
how exactly the income, expenditure, and habits of saving and 
investment of the different classes of the population were affected 
by these wartime economic clianges. The aim of the investiga- 
tion on which the present study is based was quite modest, viz,, 
to find out hoAV the middle class had fared during the war 
period as a result of inflation and price control. As the middle 
class in our country does not always keep aecounts and there 
is a natural reluctance on the part of people to supply detailed 
information regarding savings and indebtedness, the inquiry 
had to be limited to the income, expenditure, savings and con- 
sumption habits of this class in August 1939, the latest pre-war 
month, and October 1944, the month just before our inquiry 
started. The middle class fonns a small proportion of the total 
population and the Bombay middle class is hai’dly representative 
of the Indian middle class. Because of the earlier introduction 
and greater effectiveness of price control and distribution mea- 
sures in Bombay City, which by the time of the starting of our 
inquiry included cheap milk supply to children, this section was 
a comparatively favoured one. The present study can, there- 
fore, be only an infinitesimally small contribution towards a 
detailed knowledge of the picture as a whole. Even so, it 
is not without its value. 

Hear.-*;---. « 
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The term ‘ middle class ’ eovers a considerable range of 
income-groups and 07rc has necessarily to select certain manage- 
able. though arbitrary, limits. This inquiry was confined to 
persons earning between Rs. 50 and Rs. 300 a month in August 
]i)3!). The inquiry into jniddle class family budgets in Bombay 
City conductctl in b3’' the Labour Office attempted to 

eo^'cr a widei’ J'lingc' by including families with incomes from 
Rs. 50 io Rs. 700. Few budgets could, however, be obtained for 
income groujis between Rs. 50-75 and Rs. 225-700, and the re- 
port therefore dealt onlj’’ with the income groups Rs. 75 — 225. 

It was proposed to cover for our inquiry at least 1000 families. 
A questionnaire was prepared for the purpose and copies of forms 
were handed over to volunteers selected from among the students 
of this school and specially trained for the purpose. The task 
of getting the forms tilled up presented, however, more difficulties 
than we had expected, and we had to content ourselves with 
520 forms onh'. Out of these l!78 were found to be valid. This 
com])arcs unfavourably' with the total of 1325 families covered 
by the Labour Office enquiry in 1 922-24 but owing to the limited 
facilities at our disposal, this could not be helped. It was thought 
impracticable to get a scientific sample of the middle class popula- 
tion. ^ The A'oluntcers were, however, asked to see that they 
did not approach too many families living close by, or too many 
belonging to the same religion or profession. 

The classification of families approached according to Avards 
is giA'cn beloAV. For purposes of comparison the 1922-24 inquiry 
figures are also gh-en. 


Table I —Distribution of Families by Wards. 


Ward 

No. of 
Families. 

Percentage to total 
number of 
families. 

1922-24 inquiry : 
Percentage to total 
number of 
families 

A 

42 

8-7 

8-55 

B 

19 

4-0 

4-30 

C 

38 

80 

7-17 

D 

180 

37-7 

34-26 

E 

16 

3-4 

9-81 

F 

105 

22-0 

12-38 

G 

78 

16-2 

28-53 

Total 

478 

1000 

100-0 


^ As is done for example in the case of working class budgets by the Labour 
office, where a sample of a certain number per 100 tenements in working 
class localities is taken. 
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Thus, in our inquiry a much larger proportion of families 
has been, taken from the A and F Wards and a smaller per- 
centage from E and G Wards than in the 1922 inquiry. 
This seems justifiable partly in view of the locational shifts of the 
middle class population. But in. any case the methodological 
limitations of both the inquiries must be recognised. 

The classification of the families approached according to 
the religion of the party concerned is given below : — 

Table II — Distribution of Families according to 
Religion. 


„ . „ Percentage to total 1922-24 inquirj’": 

Religion number of percentage to total 

J? amines families number of families 


Hindus 

286 

59-8 

82-4 

Muslims 

29 

6-1 

30 

Parsis 

120 

25-1 

9-4 

Christians 

39 

8-2 

2-6 

Others 

4 

0-8 

2-G 

Total 

478 

100.0 

100-0 


It will be seen that Parsis figure much more prominently 
in our inquiry than in the Labour Office Inquiry. But from the 
point of view of the purpose in hand, viz., to get an idea of the 
effect of the war on the middle class in Bombay, this over-repre- 
sentation is perhaps not so objectionable. 

Table III. — Distribution of Families by Income. 


Monthly Family Income in No. of 
August loan Families 


Percentage 
to total No. 
of families. 


1022-24 inquiry : 
Percentage to 
total number 
of families 


I 

Rs. 

50— 

Rs. 

100 

l(!(i 

84.7 

39.6 (Rs. 75-125) 

n 

Rs. 

100— 

Rs. 

150 

14G 

30.5 

38.3 (Rs. 125-175) 

in 

Rs. 

ISO— 

Rs. 

200 

9G 

20.2 

22.1 (Rs. 175-225) 

IV 

Rs. 

200—800 



70 

14.6 

— 



Total 



478 

100.0 

100.0 


It will be observed that in both the inquiries a larger pro- 
•■portion of the families examined fall within the first two income 
igroups. 




The following table gives the classification of the families- 
b\’ the occupation of the head of the family in August 1939 — : 


Table IV. — Distribution of Families by Occupation in 

August 1939. 


Occupation 

Group 

I 

Group 

n 

Group 

III 

Group 

IV 

Total 

Clerks 

106 

99 

55 

41 

301 

Teachers & Professors 12 

9 

4 

1 

(294)1 

26 

^Mechanics . . 

5 

8 

7 

3 

(25) 

23 

Professionals 

2 

4 

5 

5 

(20) 

16 

Officers 

21 

14 

14 

6 

(16) 

55 

^Miscellaneous 

20 

12 

11 

14 

(61) 

57 






(62) 


166 

146 

96 

70 

478 


The size and composition of the families of the various 
income groups in August 1939 and in October 1944 as recorded 
by us is given below : 


Table V. — Size and Composition of Families by Income 

Groups. 


Year 

Iiicojue 

Group 

No. of 
Families 

Xo. of 
Adults 

No. of 
cliildrcn 

Total No. 
of 3fembers 

No. of 
persons 
per family 

No. of 
earners 

No. of 
earners 
per family 

193» 

I 

100 

472 

173 

645 

3.88 

172 

1.08 

1914 



■513 

259 

772 

4.65 

202 

1.21 

1939 

JI 

140 

551 

222 

773 

5.2 

181 

1.24 

1944 



580 

262 

848 

5.80 

201 

1.37 

1939 

111 

9G 

369 

191 

560 

5.83 

117 

1.21 

1044 



406 

213 

619 

6.44 

136 

1.41 

loao 

IV 

70 

328 

180 

458 

6.54 

105 

1.50 

1944 



331 

130 

461 

6.58 

118 

1.68 

1930 


478 

1720 

716 

2486 

5.09 

576 

1.20 

1944 



1836 

864 

2700 

5.64 

667 

1.87 


It will be seen from this table that an average family con- 
sisted of 3 ’09 persons before the war, of which 8"6 persons were 
adults and l-S children. Of the adults only one-thiid were 


(1) The figures in. brackets refer to OctohK J.944. 
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earning. It will be also seen that the higher income groups 
had a larger size of the family than the lower ones. Though 
according to the 1922-24 inquiry an average middle class family 
was smaller, it showed the same relation between the size of the 
family and the income. Partly this is due to the fact that a 
larger family has a greater number of earners. The above table 
shows that in August 1939 whereas an average family in the first 
income group had 1 • 03 earners, the second had 1 • 24 and the 
fourth 1 • 50. The case of the third income group does not con- 
form to this pattern, the number of earners per family being 
slightlj'- less than that in the second. For October 1944, the 
relation holds good in all the income groups. 

Between August 1939 and October 1944 the average size 
of the family inceased in all the income groups. It is not possible 
to say how far this increase was due to the normal growth of 
the family and how far due to the present housing scarcity neces- 
sitating the staying together of friends and relations or of new 
adults who would otherwise have established separate hearths 
and homes. The increase in the size of the family was, broadly 
speaking, greater in the lower income groups. It was 19*7% 
in Group I, 9-7% in Group II, 10-5% in Group III and less than 
1% in Group IV. The number of adults in the various income 
groups increased by 8.7%, 6*4%, 10% and 0-9% and of children 
by 49 -7%, 18%, 11 '5% and nil respectively. The number of 
earners per family also shows a rise — 17-4% in Group I, 16"1% 
in Group II, 10 -5% in Group III and 12 -4% in Group IV. 

II 

The first question is how have the incomes of these classes 
changed during the war period ? The following table gives 
the total and average incomes of the various income groups in 
August 1939 and October 1944. 

Table VI. — Changes in Income Between August 1939 and 

October 1944. 


% age “Jagein- 

Income increase Income Percentage Income crease in 
Income per in per increase per Income 

family income earner in income capita per 

daring per earner capita 

the war 



1980 1044 

1930 

1944 


1939 

1944 


1939 

1944 


I 

14,550 

28,400 

88 

141 

60 

85 

116 

30 

28 

30 

80 

n 

18,054 

29,182 

180 

200 

54 

105 

146 

39 

25 

34 

36 

in 

17,568 

28,870 

188 

240 

36 

151 

171 

18 

31 

30 

26 

IV 

17,640 

28,275 

252 

333 

32 

168 

198 

18 

30 

51 

31 


68,712 

90,727 

144 

209 

45 

120 

152 

27 

28 

37 

.32 
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Income 

Group 





In August 1939, the income per family was Rs. 144. In 
October 1944, the average income had increased by Rs. 65 
per family, i.c., by 45%. The rise in income has been greater 
in the case of the lower income groups, partly because of the 
greater increase in the number of earners in these groups. This 
increase however, was not due only to the larger number of 
earners ; the earnings per earner also showed a rise. Further, 
in spite of the increase in the size of the family, the earnings 
per capita also increased. The main waj'^s in which income 
increased are indicated in the following table : — 


Table VII — Main Sources of Income in August 1939 and 
October 1944. 


Income 

Uasic Income 

Subsuliaty Income 

Ileamess 

Allowance 

Group 


m-w 

1939 

1944 

1939 

1944 

I 


19.410, 

807 

1,572 


2,412 

II 

i7,oin 

24,158 

1,03.5 

1,921 

, , 

3,103 

III 


19,n(i(> 

1,215 

1,849 

, , 

2,055 

IV 


19,5<i4 

1,990 

1,710 


2,001 



«:i.l(t4 

5,137 

7,052 

•• 

9,571 


From the above table, it will be seen that in 1939 most 
of the family income U'as drawn by way of “ basic ” income, 
whi<!h constituted about 93% of the total income. In October 
1944, this “ basic ” iircome had ipcrcased by 81% and subsidiary 
income by 38%. Dearness allowance paid to compensate for 
the rise in the cost of living amounted to 12% of the basic in- 
come. Kotii siibsidiary income and dearness allowance had 
increased by a larger percentage in the lower income groups ; 
the former had actually declined in the case of the highest in- 
come group. A greater number of persons in the lower groups 
was earning subsidiary incomes in October 1944 than in August 
1939, but in the case of the two higher income groups there was 
a decrease. The following table will show this : — 

Table VIII — Number of persons earning subsidiary 
income. 


Income Group 

1939 

1944 

% age increase 

I 

41 

50 

22 

II 

85 

89 

11 

III 

30 

27 

—10 

IV 

23 

20 

—IS 


129 

136 

5 


to 






While the increase in average income has thus varied between 
60 and 32 per cent in the ease of different income groups, the 
cost of living has risen more. We have no reliable estimate 
for measuring the increase in the cost of living of the middle 
class, whose ways and habits of living differ considerably from 
those of the working class. The latter’s cost of living increased 
between August 1989 and October 1944 by 128%. If we take 
this as a rough measure of the rise in the cost of living of the 
middle class, there was a decrease of about 36% in their real 
incomes in terms of goods and services. In any case, it would 
follow that the increase in earnings was not sufficient to enable 
their families to keep up their old standard of life. They had, there- 
fore, to practise considerable economics in expenditure. The 
scope for these naturally varied with different items, for all of 
which reliable estimates regarding changes in consumption 
were not available. An attempt was, however, made in the 
course ■ of the inquiry to ascertain quantitative reductions in 
consumption as far as possible. Reductions in quality which 
are known to be substantial could not be measured. 

Ill 

The “ food ” group constitutes the most important item of 
expenditure. It absorbed 37% of the middle class family in- 
comes in the pre-war period. Ilmring the war, the housewife, com- 
pelled tp reduce her expenses, was bound to devote a large amount 
of attention to economies in this direction. The normal middle 
class diet, however, is not rich or variegated enough to permit 
of any substantial reductions. The result was that the expen- 
diture on this group absorbed a higher percentage of income 
than in the pre-war period. 

Table IX — Changes in Expenditure on Food between 
August 1939 and October 1944. 

Income Group 1939 1944 % age % age of total 

(in rupees) increase income. 

1.939 1944 


I 

. . 6,341 

12,995 

105 

44 

56 

II 

. . 7,911 

15,213 

92 

42 

52 

in 

. . 5,959 


107 

34 

52 

IV 

. . 5,479 


91 

31 

45 


25,690 

51,026 

99 

37 

51 


Thus, as a result of the higher prices during the war, the 
expenditire on food for all groups taken together increased by 
99% and absorbed 51% of incomes compared with 37% before. 
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The index of food prices rose much higher. Aceording to the 
Labour Gazette Cost of Living Index, the increase was about 
142%. A reduction in the consumption of food is thus clearly 
indicated. Because of the varying rises in prices of different 
food items and the difl'ering elasticities of demand for them 
this reduction was very unevenly distributed among the different 
food items. 


The items that permitted the least reduction in consumption 
were cereals and pulses. All efforts were made during the course 
of our inquiry to ascertain their consumption in August 1939 
and October 1944, and except in the case of millets, which does 
not constitute an important item of diet for the middle class, 
these were largely successful. The changes in foodgrains con- 
sumption during the war as shown by our inquiry are given 
below ; — 

Table X — Consumption of Foodgrains in August 1939 
and October 1944. 


Income 

Group 

No. of 
families 
consuming 

Total consumption 
1939 1944 

(in Paylces) 

Consumption 
per family- 
in 1939 

%age change 
in con- 
sumption 

Rice 

I 

153 

700 

760 

5.0 


11 

125 

1004 

945 

8.0 

— 6 

111 

89 

803 

976 

9.0 

■(•22 

IV 

<J3 

631 

575 

10.0 

— 9 


. 

. -- ■ 

I 

■ — ■. 



430 

:n98 

3250 

7.4 

4-2 

Wheat 

I 

131 

493 

613 

3.8 

+24 

II 

115 

607 

774 

5.3 

+28 

III 

78 

499 

574 

6.4 

+15 

IV 

49 

401 

439 

8.2 

+ 9 


I 

I 

■ ■ - 


• ■ ' - 


373 

2000 

2400 

5.4 

+20 

Pulses 

I 

l.SO 

350 

355 

2.6 

+ 1' 

II 

122 

438 

433 

8.6 

+ 1 

III 

83 

316 

.323 

3.8 

2 

IV 

56 

239 

213 

4.2 

— irt 


I 

. - 


■ ■ 

■ 


397 

1348 

1324 

3.4 

—1 


From the table it appears that in the case of almost all the 
groups rice consumption went down during the war. The con- 
sumption of wheat, on the other hand, shows an increase iii 
the case of all income groups, the largest being in the case of 
the second income group. Total wheat consumption over all 
income groups registered an increase of 20%. With respect 
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to pulses, whereas their consumption increased in the case of 
the first three, income groups, in the case of the last there was 
a 11% decrease. The reason for the varying changes in rice 
and wheat consumption mainly lie in the relatively inadequate 
rice rations given in Bombay, compelling people to take more 
either of wheat or millets. Millets, however, have not been a 
favourite item of consumption among the middle classes, so 
that the rise was concentrated on wheat. The fact that the 
better varieties of rice, which a substantial proportion of the 
middle class normally consumes, rose more in prices than wheat 
also probably strengthened this tendency. The increase in 
pulse consumption in the case of most income groups may be 
partly due to the shortage of rice or other foodgrains or due 
to their substitution in place of yegetables. 

Since the table showing changes in consumption for the group 
as a whole may conceal many varying cases, on the previous 
page are given tables showing the different percentage variations 
in consumption in each income group. It will be seen that 
in the case of rice, a larger number of families — 173 out of 478 
— kept their consumption constant and a fairly substantial num- 
ber, viz., 126 increased the consumption of rice. About 25% of 
those who used more rice purchased more than 200% of the pre-war 
quantities, but the increase in the majority of cases was 21-40%. 
A slightly larger number of families decreased their rice consump- 
tion, the usual decrease being of the order of 21-40%. In the 
case of wheat, while 159 families kept their consumption con- 
stant, 164 families used more wheat and only 50 used less of 
it than in pre-war times. The most frequent increase in wheat 
consumption was about 100%. Kegarding pulses, while a 
preponderantly large number did not record any changes in 
consumption, 76 families used less of them than before and 94 
more. 


As we have already seen, the consumption of foodgrains 
does not indicate any important change between the two periods. 
According to the Labour Gazette, retail prices in ease of all im- 
portant foodgrains rose by more than 100%. The rise was 
219% in the case of rice, 150% in the case of wheat, 120% in 
the case of tur dal and 174% in the case of gram. Since the 
money expenditure on all food items increased only by 99%, 
this implies substantial economies in protective foods. Informa- 
tion regarding their quantitative consumption was difficult to 
get. In the case of items like vetgetables or milk products like 
curds and buttermilk bought directly from the market, it was 
difficult for the families to recollect even roughly their monthly 
consumption. A similar difficulty was also encountered in the 
case of eggs and fish. Consumption of milk, ghee, sweet oil, 
potatoes and mutton could, however, be ascertained. 
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Table XI ^Variations in Consumption of Foodgrains between Aug. 1939 and Oct. 1944 




































































Table XII — Consumption of some Protective Foods in 
August 1939 and October 1944 


Income 

Group 

No. of 
families 

Total oonsumiition 
in sirers 

1939 1944 

Consumption 
]k:i' fumilv 
in 1939' 

%i\ge change 
in con- 
sumption 

MUk 

I 

155 

4165 

3458 

26.9 

— 17 

II 

132 

5408 

4433 

41 .0 

— 18 

III 

87 

4077 

3468 

46.9 

— 15 

IV 

. 6T 

3945 

3080 

58.9 

—22 


441 

17,595 

14,445 

39.9 

1« 

Gbee 

I 

111 

868 

527 

7.8 

—30 

II 

89 

791 

394 

8.0 

— 50 

in 

«4 

056 

386 

10.3 

— 41 

IV 

50 

023 

405 

12.5 

—35 

Sweet Oil 
I 

314 

2030 

1710 

9 4 

— *2 

137 

882 

882 

6.3 

II 

115 

1052 

953 

0.1 

— 9 

HI 

75 

808 

799 

10.8 

— 1 

IV 

50 

010 

500 

10.9 

— 2 


■ 

■ — — 

■ - - - 



Potatoes 

I 

383 

3352 

3233 

8 8 

4 

82 

1138 

846 

13.9 

—20 

II 

70 

1288 

821 

10.9 

— 30 

III 

02 

1313 

747 

21 .2 

— 43 

IV 

44 

761 

440 

*17.3 

—42 

Meat 

264 

4500 

2854 

17.0 

—37 

I 

69 

1275 

1093 

18.5 

— 14 

11 

66 

1221 

994 

18.5 

— 1 9 

III 

45 

840 

800 

18.8 


IV 

36 

1077 

874 

29.9 

—19 


216 

4419 

3701 

20.4 

—15 


It will be seen from the above tables that the consumption 
of all these protective foods declined without any important 
exception. Milk consumption went down by 18%, ghee by 
42 ^ and sweet oil by 4%. In the case of vegetables, quantita- 
tive information could only be had about potato consumption 
which declined by 87%. This should not be taken as illustrative 
of vegetable consumption in general as a large part of shrinkage 
in potato consumption was due to its absolute scarcity. Tlic 
only non- vegetarian item whose quantitative consumption ive 
could ascertain was meat which fell by 15%. In order to show 
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the variations in consumption changes among the same income 
groups the details of consumption changes are given in the 
table on p. 16. From the viewpoint of the number of persons 
affected, milk and ghee are the most conspicuous items. Out of 
the 441 families for which full information was available, onlyl5(i 
maintained their pre-war consumption of milk and 70 inercascd 
their consumption. About 50% of the families — 215 — had to de- 
crease their milk consumption, most of them decreasing it by 
21-60% and this inspite of the cheap milk supply scheme. Ghee 
consumption has suflered even more. Out of the 370 families for 
which complete information could be had. only 102 maintained 
their ghee consumption and 44 increased it. 224 families 
decreased their use of ghee. The decrease was, in a large number 
of cases, as high as 81-100%. The consumption of sweet oil 
suffered much less. Out of th<^ 385 families from whom informa- 
tion could be obtained, 104 families maintained their consump- 
tion, 70 increased it and there was a fall in consumption in the 
case of 112 families. 264 families supplied us n ith the relevant 
information as to potato consumption. Only 75 families could 
keep their potato consumption intact or increase it. Xo less 
than 189 families had to decrease it, the most frequent dccreastt 
being 41-&)%. In tiie case of mutton, 2l(i litmiJics gave infor- 
mation. Out of them 77 kept their consumi)tion constant and 
35 increased it. No le.ss than 104 families had to decj’casc mut- 
ton consumption, in the majority of cases to the tune of 21-60“'o. 

Sugar consumption constituted a special ease. Sugar was 
a rationed item, the ration being fixed at 12 oz. per person per 
week. The average consumption of a middle class family dur- 
ing August 1939 was 1 7 • 2 lbs. and much higher in the two high- 
est income groups ; hence the sugar rations were inadequate in 
many cases. In a few cases, they might have been supjjlemcntcd 
by purchases from the black market, but in jnost casscs. the price 
in that market was sufficiently detciTcnt. From the following 
tables which show the changes in sugar consumption it will be 
seen that out of the 399 families which coidd furnish information 
only 65 families maintained it and 78 increased it. 256 families, 
i.e. about 64%, had to decrease their sugar consumption, the 
most frequent decrease being 21-40%. 
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One would expect priinci facie that in a large number of cases 
sugar would be replaced by gur which was not rationed. The 
following table indicates changes in gur consumption. 

Table XVI — Gur Consumption in August 1939 and October 

1944. 


Income 

Group 

No. of 
families 

Consumption in 
seers 

19.39 1944 

Consump- 
tion per 
family 

% age 
change in 
consump- 
tion 

I 

78 

214 

230 

2-7 

+7 

II 

67 

400 

400 

0-0 


III 

58 

375 

409 

71 

+9 

IV 

43 

488 

400 

11-3 

— -5 


241 

1477 

1 51 1 

0-1 

+2 


Thus gur consumption increased ))ut only slightly. The 
table on p. 20 gives further details regarding changes in its 
consumption. Out of the 2-tl families from whom we (H)nld secure 
information regarding gur eon.sumjjtion, 137 kcj)t u]} theii‘ pre-war 
consumption, 49 decreased it and 55 increased it. Among those 
cases, where the consumption was increased, the most frequent 
increase was 100% and over, whereas where it tiecreasecl, the 
reduction was normally of the order of 41-00%. 


Inspite of the decrease in sugar and gur consuni])tion as a 
whole, tea consumption has suffered no decline. The following 
table gives changes in tea consumption. 


Table 

XVIII.— Tea 

Consumption in 
October 1944. 

August 1939 and 

Income 

Group 

No. of 
families 

Consumption in 
seers 

19.39 1944 

Consnmj)- %agc 

tion jier change in 
family consump- 
tion 

I 

151 

230 

237 

1-5 +3 

II 

130 

2.38 

240 

1-8 +1 

III 

91 

190 

192 

21 +1 

rv 

63 

168 

147 

27 —13 


435 

826 

816 

1-9 - 1 


Tea consumption thus increased in the case of the first 
three income groups but suffered a sharp decline in the case of 
the fourth income group. The total decline in tea consumption 
works out at only 1 %. Table XIX gives the detailed change 
in its consumption. 
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Table XVIt— Variations in Gur Consumption between Auj». 1939 and Oct. 1944 
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Total 

























Out of the 435 families which gave infotmatiou regarding 
tea consumption, 322 recorded no change, 54 decreased it and 
89 increased it. It seems that the decrease in sugar rations 
did not lead to any reduction in tea consumption. 

We have already referred to the large decrease in gliec con- 
sumption in October 1944. Many of these families took to vege- 
table ghee for the first time. The following table sums up the 
wartime changes in this direction. 

Table XX. — Variations in consumption of vegetable ghee 


Income Stopped No infor- No use Used for Constant Increase Decrease 
Group use mation of vegeta- tlie first consump- in con- in eon- 

able glice time dur- tion in sumption sumption 
through- ing war both the in Oct. in Uet. 

out periods 1044 1044 



( 

Number 

of 

Families 

)• 



I 

1 

2 

84 

57 

9 

10 


II 

2 

. . 

64 

69 

7 

3 

1 

III 

, , 

1 

46 

37 

4 

4 

4 

IV 

•• 

1 

41 

27 

• 


1 


3 

4 

235 

100 

20 

17 

9 


Thus nearly 40% of the families examined took to vegetable 
ghee for the fii'st time. 


Regarding the items where no satisfactory information 
about quantitative consumption could be had, wo made all 
attempts to get the money expenditure during both the periods. 
In the case of fish and vegetables our attempts in this diretdion 
were successful. The following table sums up the iniormation 
regarding vegetables. 


Table XXI. — Expenses on Vegetables in Aug. 1939 and 
October 1944. 


Income 

Group 

No. of 
Families 

Expenditure on vegetables 

1939 1944 

%ag(! eliange 
in expon- 
tlihirc 

I 

144 

757 

1,291 

-1- 71 

II 

126 


1,503 

-f 93 

III 

82 

507 

1,191 

-|-13;i 

.IV 

65 

447 

995 

-fl23 


417 

2,491 

4,970 

+ 99 


In view of the large variety in vegetables and the different 
changes in their prices between the two periods, it is difficult 
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to make any exact estimate of the quantitative changes in con- 
sumption. But the reduction in consumption must have been 
substantial. 


Table XXII. — Expenditure on Fish in August 1939 and 
October 1944. 


Income 

Group 

No. of 
families 

Expenditure 

1939 

on Fish 

1944 

%age change 
in expen- 
diture. 

I 

67 

305 

506 

-1-66 

II 

64 

353 

548 

-|-53 

III 

42 

257 

415 

-foi 

IV 

39 

255 

380 

-1-49 


212 

1,170 

1,849 

-f5S 


The expenditure on fish of all the income groups had gone 
up by 5% but the fish prices according to the Labour Gazette 
increased by 147%. This gives us an idea of the substantial 
reduction in fish consumption. 

Thus from the above tables it seems that the consumption 
of all protective foods has declined considerably. When it is 
remembered that the Bombay middle class was never a well- 
fed class, that its pre-war consumption of protective foods left 
much to be desired, and that bctw'eeii August 1939 and October 
1944 there was a significant increase in the number of persons 
per family, the adverse effects of this reduction can be easily 
visualised. 

IV 

Next to food, rent occupies a dominant position in the mid- 
dle class budget. The following table shows the expenditure 
of the various income groups on this item in both the periods. 


Table XXIII. — Expenditure on Rent in August 1939 and 

October 1944. 



Expenditure 

1939 

in Rupees 
1944 

%age 

change 

%age of total 
1939 

income 

1944 

I 

2968 

3240 

91 

20 

14 

II 

3649 

3730 

2-3 

19 

13 

III 

2756 

2873 

4-2 

16 

12 

IV 

2515 

2601 

3-4 

14 

11 


11888 

12444 

4-6 

17-3 

12-5 
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The middle class families spent 17' 3% of their income 
in rent in pre-war years. Analysed by income groups, there was 
a tendency for the percentage of income devoted to rent to fall 
with increase in incomes. In October 1944, the total expenditure 
by way of rent showed an increase of only 4 '6% and accounted 
for 12-5% of the income. This was due to the Rent Restric- 
tion Act which has been of great benefit to the middle classes. 
No cases of premia were reported, because all the families we 
approached had settled down in Bombay City before the war. 

V 

War also necessitated changes in the consumption of many 
items of fuel and lighting. The item most affected by the course 
of the war is kerosene whose supplies for civilian consumption 
have shrunk at least by 50%. Thanks, however, to a fairly 
equitable system of distribution, kerosene prices have been 
kept down, the price index being 157 in October 1944. In 
Bombay City, kerosene was rationed. The fall in the consump- 
tion of kerosene is given in the table below. 

Table XXIV. — Consumption of Kerosene in August 1939 
and October 1944. 


Income 

Group 

No. of 
Families 

Consumption in Gal- 
lons. 

1939 1944 

Consump- 
tion per 
family 
1939 

%age 
change in 
consump- 
tion. 

I 

88 

236 

84 



II 

109 

366 

124 



III 

71 

258 

104 



IV 

53 

199 

87 


— -56 


321 

1059 

399 


—62 


Thus, there has been a large fall of 62 % in the consumption 
of kerosene. This reduction has been fairly equitably distributed 
among the various income groups. The detailed variations in 
consumption are set out in Table XXV. The result of this 
acute shortage of Kerosene has been that inspite of the very high 
coal prices (192% increase) the majority of people had to main- 
tain their coal consumption intact or even increase it. The 
changes in this are given in Tables XXVI and XXVII. 
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'I’Ik; total expenditure on fuel and lighting during both 
the periods is given below. 


Table XXVUI. — Expenditure on Fuel and Lighting in 
August 1939 and October 1944. 



Expenditure in 

rupees 

%agc 

%age of Income 


1939 

1944 

increase 

1939 

1944 

1 

943 

1 609 

72 

6*5 

6-9 

11 

992 

2018 

103 

5-2 

6-9 

III 

Ills 

1425 

26 

6-4 

6-0 

IV 

.128 

1155 

119 

3-0 

5-0 

Total 

3581 

0207 

73 

5‘2 

6-2 




VI 



Clothing and other 

' household effects 

is an item 

which oc- 


eupies an inijxu'taiit position in the average middle elass family 
budget and it had to bear its share of reduction. It was not 
possible to got the consumption of cloth in yards per family in 
both the jjcriods but expenditure on cotton cloth during i939 
and 1944 was obtained, and the expenditure in August 1939 
and October 1944 was taken to be one-twelfth of these. This 
in relation to the rise; in prices which was 295 in October 1944 
gives an idea of the considerable economies practised. 


Table XXIX Expenditure on Cotton Cloth in August 1939 

and October 1944. 



Exiicuditurc 

1 939 

; ill rupees 

lOU 

%agc 

increase 

Exp. as %age of 
income 

1939 1944 

I 

8(i2 

1462 

70 

5-9 

6-2 

II 

982 

1 50.5 

53 

5-2 

5-2 

III 

763 

1314 

72 

4-3 

5-5 

IV 

713 

1167 

64 

4-1 

50 


,3320 

5448 

64 

4-8 

5-6 


Thus the expenditure on cotton cloth increased by 64%. 
This meant roughly speaking a reduction in consumption of 
44%. 


The fact that many other items in this group ‘clothing and 
other household effects’ are fairly durable goods and not bought 
even from year to year makes it very difficult to ascertain the 
clumges in cxpcndituic with respect to them. , The same method 
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was followed as in the case of cotton cloth in determining the 
expenditure on them in August 1939 and October 1944. The 
results arc erratic, though the fact of reduction in consumption 
can be observed even here. Take for e.xample the expenditure 
on silk and wool : — 


Table XXX. — Expenditure on Silk and Wool in August 
1939 and October 1944. 


Expenditure in Rupees. 

1939 1944 %age increase 

Silk 

I 

281 

1212 

331 


II 

320 

661 

177 


III 

561 

895 

60 


IV 

261 

384 

47 



1323 

3152 

138 

Wool. 

I 

110 

208 

89 


II 

105 

412 

292 


III 

149 

416 

179 


IV 

235 

223 

—4 



599 

1261 

111 


If it is recollected that both silk and wool were unavailable 
diuing 1944 except at fancy prices, the reduction in consumption 
will be apparent. It might further be noted in this connection 
that out of the 60 persons who purchased wool and silk in 1939, 
36 did not purchase any avooI in 1944 and 18 no silk. The 
expenditure on overcoats is given below : — 

Table XXXI — Expenditure on Overcoats in August 1939 
and October 1944. 



Expenditure in rupees. 
19.39 1944 

%agc increase. 

I 

68 

116 

71 

II 

19 

43 

126 

III 

30 

49 

63 

IV 

121 

126 

41 


238 

334 

40 


In view of the similar experience in the case of most items 
and diMculties in ascertaining reduction in their consumption 
we refrain from quoting the expenditure on items like stitching 
charges, utensils etc. The following table gives the total ex- 
penditure on this group in both the periods. 
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Table XXXII. — Expenditure on clothing etc. in August 
1939 and October 1944. 


Income 

Group 

Expenditure 
in rupees 
l!).Sa 1944 

%age increase in 
Expenditure 

%age of income 
1939 1944 

I 

1,004 

1.780 

66 

7-3 

7-6 

II 

2,194 

1.670 

—24 

11-5 

5-7 

III 

1,000 

.3,222 

92 

9-4 

13-5 

IV 

2,389 

2,0S0 

—14 

13-6 

8-8 


7,307 

8,722 

19 

10-6 

8-7 


It is surprising to see that in the case of two income groups — 
Group II and IV— the expenditure actually decreased. This 
may be due to the faulty data supplied by the parties concerned ; 
and/or the explanation may lie in the durable character of many 
of the articles in this group, -which permits of a large reduction 
in their purchases. The percentage of income spent on this 
group of commodities decreased on the whole from 10-6% to 
8 -7%. 

VII 

The rest of the items in the family budget (toilet, tobacco, 
liquor, stationeiy, medicine, education etc.) have been grouped 
together under ‘ miscellaneous’. The increase in prices of these 
items has had a wide range but most of them permit a large 
reduction and have therefore borne the brunt of economy. 
Unfortunately, no estimates of this reduction are possible. The 
following table gives the expenditure on these during the periods 
under review. 

Table XXXIII. — Expenditure on Miscellaneous Items in 
August 1939 and October 1944. 

Expenditure in %age increase in Exp. as %age of 
rupees Expenditure Income 



1939 

1944 


1939 

1944 

I 

4181 

0547 

.56 

29 

28 

11 

6097 

9567 

57 

32 

33 

III 

5816 

7714 

32 

33 

32 

IV 

5441 

6935 

28 

31 

30 


21535 

30763 

42 

31 

31 


Thus, the increase in expenditure on miscellaneous items 
being practically of the same magnitude as the increase in income, 
the percentage of income devoted to miscellaneous items remained 
the same. 
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VIII 


The following tables give a nutshell view of the patterns 
of expenditure in August 1939 and in October 1944. 


Table XXXIV. — Distribution of Expenditure in August 

1939. 


• 

Food 

Rent Fuel and Cloth etc. 
Lighting 

Mis- 

ccUii: c u. 

Total 

Group I 

. . (i,341 

2,908 

943 

1,004 

4,181 

15,497 

%age 

.. (40.9) 

(19.1) 

(9.1) 

(0.9) 

(27) 


Group II . . 

. . 7,911 

3,f>49 

992 

2,104 

0.097 

20,843 

%“ge 

. . (.38 .0) 

(17.5) 

(4.7) 

(10.5) 

(29.3) 


Group III . . 

. . 5,959 

2,750 

1,128 

1.000 

5.810 

17,319 

%nge 

.. (34.4) 

(15.9) 

(6.5) 

(9.0) 

(.33.0) 


Group IV . . 

. . 5,479 

2,515 

528 

2,389 

5.441 

10,352 

%age 

.. (33.5) 

(15.4) 

(it. a) 

(14.0) 

(33.2) 



25,090 

11.888 

3,591 

7,307 

21 ,5:15 

70,011 

%age 

.. (30.7) 

(17.0) 

(5.1) 

(10.4) 

(30.8) 



Table XXXV. — Distribution of Expenditure in October 

1944. 


Group 

I 

.. 12,995 

3,240 

1,009 

1.780 

0,547 

20,171 

II 

(49.0) 

(12.4) 

(6.2) 

(0.8) 

(25.0) 


>» 

.. 15,213 

3,730 

2,018 

1 ,070 

9.307 

32,198 


111 

(47.2) 

(11.6) 

(6.3) 

(5.2) 

(29.7) 



.. 12,301 

2,878 

1,425 

3.222 

7.714 

27,595 


IV .. 

(44.8) 

(10.4) 

(5.2) 

(11.7) 

(27.9) 


99 

. . 10,457 

2,001 

1115 

2,050 

0,035 

23,158 



(45 .2) 

(11.2) 

(4.9) 

(8.8) 

(29.9) 




51,020 

12,444 

0,107 

8,722 

30,703 

109,122 

%ages 


.. (40.8) 

(11.4) 

(3.0) 

(8,0) 

(28.2) 



It will be seen from the tables gb-en .above that whereas 
the cxpoTiditure of the middle class taken as a whole increased in 
the case of all expenditure groujjs, the percentage of expenditure 
increased in the case of some items and decreased in others. 
This is natural in view of the varying elasticity of demand, dif- 
ferent increases in prices and the greater or less thoroughness 
of the distribution measures in the case of dill'crcnt groups. The 
most notable instance of decrease is the expenditure on rent, 
the %age on which declined from 17-0% to 11-4%. The ne.xt 
instance of decrease is the group ‘cloth and other household 
effects’ the expenditure on which declined from 10-4% to 8%. 
Unlike in the case of rent, where it is price stabilization at the 
pre-war rate that has made possible a reduction in percentage 
expenditure, the decrease in expenditure on clothing etc. is 
due to a larger reduction in consumption. To what extent this 
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meant drawing upon past stocks or reducing the average size 
of the ‘ wardrobe ’ it is impossible to say. The percentage ex- 
])cnditurc on the misecllaneous group also declined from 30-8% 
to ‘28- 2%. The proportion of expenditure on food, and fuel and 
lighting increased. Food accounted in October 1944 for 46-8% 
of the total expenditure as compared with 36-7%. The large 
increase in prices in this group and the difficulties of carrying 
out any sidjstantial economies account for this result. The 
expenditure on fuel increased from 5-1% to 5.6%. 

IX 

In spite of the economies of consumption which the above 
tables indicate, the total expenditure increased by more than 
the increase in income. The following table \gives the expen- 
diture of the families over the period. 

Table XXXVI. — Total Expenditure in August 1939 and 
October 1944. 


Total expenditure % increase in Expenditure as 
in Rupees Expenditure %age of income. 


Income 

Group 

1939 

1944 


1939 

1944 

I 

1.5497 

20171 

69 

106 

112 

II 

20843 

32198 

55 

110 

110 

III 

17319 

27595 

59 

99 

116 

IV 

10352 

23158 

41 

93 

99 


70011 

109122 

56 

102 

109 


It appears from the above that the first two income groups 
could not live within their incomes even during August 1939. 
The wartime rise in prices added to their deficits and the third 
group was converted from a surplus to a deficit position. The 
fourth group managed to live within its means but its savings 
were largely reduced. The following table shows these results 
at a glance. 


Table XXXVII.- 

- Savings or Deficit in 
October 1944. 

August 1939 and 

Income Group 

1939 

1944 

I 

■ — 947 

—2771 

ir 

—1889 

—3016 

III 

-f 249 

—3725 

IV 

-1-1288 

+ 117 


—1299 

—9395 
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This must have resulted either in a large reduction in the 
past savings or an increase in indebtedness. It would be interest- 
ing to know the efVects of the war on middle class savings and 
indebtedness. Unfortunately we could get these figures only 
in a very small number of cases from whieh it is not possible 
to deduee any conclusions. One must, therefore, be satisfied 
with this indirect evidence. 

X 


The conclusions of this enquirj"^ may be stated as follows : 

(a) The income of the middle class families examined 
increased in the aggregate by 45% ; income per family and per 
capita increased by 27% and 32% respective! 

(b) This increase was insufficient to compensate for the 
rise in the cost of livmg. Hence considerable economies in 
consumption had to be practised. 

(c) As may be expected, the reduction in consumption 
varied with different items and in general the pattern of war- 
time expenditure was different from the pre-war one. 

(d) Our analysis reveals no appreciable change in the con- 
sumption of foo^rains. The consumption of rice increased 
by 2% and of wheat by 20%. No figures could be olitained re- 
garding millets. The consumption of pulses remained stationary. 

(e) The consumption of irrotcctive foods registered a fall. 
The consumption of milk decreased by 18%, of ghcc by 42%. 
of sweet oil by 4%, of potatoes bj' 37%, of meat by 15 % and 
of sugar by 28%. The expenditure on vegetables increased by 
99% and on fish by 58%, but even so the quantities obtained 
were considerably less than in 1939. 

(f) In spite of these economies on food, the c.xpcnditurc 
on food items rose by 99% in the aggregate and constituted 
51% of the income as against 37% in the pre-war jjcriod. 

(g) The percentage of income devoted to rent declined 
from 17 ‘3 to 12-5, due obviously to rent control. 

(h) Fuel and lighting which accounted for 5-2% of the 
income in August 1939 absorbed 6 -2% of the income in October 
1944. The consumption of kerosene went down by 62% due 
to the meagre supplies available under the rationing system. 
The consumption of coal remained stationary. A large number 
of families resorted for the first time to the use of firewood. 



(i) Regarding clothing and other household effects the 
expenditure of two of the groups examined fell absolutely in 
spite of the large rise in prices. This would indicate far-reaching 
economies. The only economy however that could he roughly 
calc-ulated was in respect of cotton cloth, the expenditure on 
■is'hieh increased by t)4% but the consumption went down by 
‘ ‘ ,'()■ 

(j) The expenditure on miscellaneous items increased by 
■t :>% — nearly the same percentage increase as in the total income 

- and thus absorbed the same proportion of income as before, 
viz. ;51%. 

(k) At'hereas the aggregate income incieased by 45%, the 
aggregate cxiicnditurc increased b 3 ’' 56%. The result was that 
Ihe normal dclicit of the income groups (I) & (II) was greatly 
increased, the normal surplus of income group (III) was turned 
into a deficit and the normal suiplus of group (IV) practicall.v 
rlisai)pcared. 


XI 

On the whole it must be said that in regard to foodgrains 
the clTicient system of rationing in Bombay has ensured a suffi- 
cieiK-y for at least the middle class families such as we have 
examined. The juices at which rationed foodgrains have been 
made available have, however, been so high that the average 
middle class family has had to reti-ench expenditure on protec- 
ti\'e foods which, as we have showi. registered large reductions. 
In regard to items like clothing, lighting and fuel, the sacrifice 
in consumjition has been quite large. And yet, on balance, the 
average middle class family has either added to its deficit or 
cut into its surf)lu.s. One may not make any far-reaching gene- 
ralisations on the basis of a limited cnquiiy of the jjresent type. 
It scians to be beyond disjnitc, however, -that the middle class 
has sidfcrcd during the war a reduction not only in the articles 
of so-c-allcd comforts and luxuries but in essential jrrotective 
foods and this in sjritc of running into a deficit. 

It would be of interest to coniparc this reduction in eon- 
sumjrtion forced on the middle class as a- result of the policy of 
inflation and in spite of the various price control measures with 
similar sacrifices on the part of the people of other belligerent 
countries. We find, for example, that in the case of U,S.A., 
Canada and South Africa the question of reduction in consump- 
tion’ did not arise as they managed to increase their jrroductive 
capacity to such an extent that in spite of the strains of a total 
^var the production of essential consumption goods could be 
iiiprgasftdv In the U.S.A. no less than 50% of the national 
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income was devoted to the war effort in 1944. The gross national 
income, however, increased by 80% between 1939 and 1944 with 
the result tliat it was still possible to increase consumption by 
20%. In the U.K. which was subjected to the direct ravages 
of the war the national income increased by 39% between 1939 
and 1944 and in spite of large external and internal dis-invest- 
ments, consumption liad to be curtailed to the tunc of 20%. 
We have no data regarding the distribution of this reduction by 
items and sections of the population. But the various studies 
on food consumption made during wartime suggest that in 
regard to food at least all classes of the population were assured 
the basic minimum. Tlie British people had to change their 
dietetic habits ; they had thus less variety. But on the whole 
food control in Britain ensured a niininnnn of nnti-ition in 
spite of such enormous difficulties in the way of securing 
imports and also of increasing home produetion. If an analysis 
of the effect of the war on income and expenditure of different 
classes of the population in India were made, it would bring out 
the incidence of the burden of the war effort and throw a valuable 
light on questions like the stabilisation of prices, consumers’ 
subsidies etc. in the years to come. 
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